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retired to his winter quarters in Portugal. In 1813 Soult,
with the flower of the Peninsular army, was withdrawn to
Germany. Wellington was now at last ready to make the
decisive movement which was to drive the French armies
out of Spain. Moving rapidly north, and leaning upon his
fleet, he threatened the only great military road from Madrid
to the Pyrenees. The French in haste abandoned the
capital and made for the frontier. But Wellington moved
faster than the French, blocked the road at Vittoria and then
inflicted a crushing defeat upon Joseph.
Wellington then determined to fight his way across the
Pyrenees into France. Soult was sent back from Dresden
to oppose him, but San Sebastian surrendered on 30 August,
Pampeluna on 31 October, and the French forces were
steadily driven across the Pyrenees.
The great struggle was virtually at an end. Wellington
followed up his successes on French soil in the spring of 1814,
but on 6 April 1814 Napoleon ceased to be Emperor of the
French. The Spanish insurrection had done its work.
Thanks to the dogged patriotism of the Spanish Juntas,
thanks to the splendid tenacity and skill of Wellington,
Napoleon had been compelled to keep a large army in the
Peninsula which would have been invaluable on the Elbe.
Though he contemptuously described the struggle as a' war
of priests and monks', he admitted that it acted as ' a
running sore'. Unquestionably it drained his vital ener-
gies, and in no small measure contributed to his ultimate
defeat, even if it did not, as Marbot asserts, actually bring it
about.
But long before the Peninsular War was ended the centre
of interest, diplomatic and military, had shifted eastwards.